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perfectly united, and everything adverse more entirely
excluded." Henry Mackenzie, who wrote the Man of
Feeling, and Dugald Stewart were also members.

The club was called the Oyster Club, though
Hutton was an abstainer, Black a vegetarian, and
Smith's only extravagant taste was for lump sugar.

"We shall never," wrote Sir Walter Scott in some
recollections of these "old Northern Lights," which
appeared in an early number of the Quarterly Review^
" forget one particular evening when he [Smith] put
an elderly maiden lady who presided at the tea-table
to sore confusion by neglecting utterly her invitation
to be seated, and walking round and round the circle,
stopping ever and anon to steal a lump from the sugar
basin, which the venerable spinster was at length con-
strained to place on her own knee, as the only method
of securing it from his uneconomical depredations.
His appearance mumping the eternal sugar was some-
thing indescribable." Sir Walter was a schoolfellow
of young David Douglas $ and the incident no doubt
took place in Panmure House, where Miss Douglas
would naturally preside at the tea-table,

Scott had a vivid recollection of Black and Hutton.
The former used the English pronunciation, and spoke
with punctilious accuracy of expression. He wore the
formal full-dress habit then imposed on members of the
medical faculty. Dr. Button's dress had the simplicity
of a Quaker's, and he used a broad Scotch accent which
often heightened his humour. Sir Walter told an
amusing anecdote which may, perhaps, explain 'why
the dining society, founded by the three philosophers,
was called the Oyster Club, It so chanced that Black
and Hutton had held some discourse together upon the